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By an induction of the particular virtues the truth of the general
proposition is demonstrated, namely, that virtue is a mean.

1.  IT is                however that this should not only be
asserted universlny, but it should also be applicable to par-
ticulars $ for in discussions on actions, universal reasonings
are more unsubstantial, and particular ones more true; for
actions are engaged in particulars $ and with these our po-
sitions ought to accord.    We must therefore assume these
things from a sketch.

2.  Now in fear and confidence,, fortitude is the mean.    Of
those who exceed, he who exceeds in absence of fear has no
particular name; (there are indeed many characters name-
less 5) but he who exceeds in confidence, is audacious 5 he
again who exceeds in being afraic}, but is deficient iri being
confident, is timid.

3.  Again, in pains and pleasures, not in all, however, and
indeed less in pains, the mean is temperance, the excess
intemperance.    But those who are deficient in pleasures do
not often exist, wherefore neither have these obtained an
appellation j but let them be called the insensate.

4* In the giving and receiving of money, the mean is
liberality, but the excess and defect are prodigality, and illi-
berality. But men exceed and are deficient in these cpn-
trariwise; for the prodigal exceeds in expending, but is de-
ficient in receiving money 3 on the other hand, the illiberal
exceeds in receiving, but is deficient in expending, For the
present, we speak in outline and summarily, being con-
tented with going thus far ; but we shall discuss them more
accurately at a future time*

5. In the case of riches, there are also other dispositions j
the mean is magnificence; for the magnificent man differs
from the liberal; for the former is conversant with great
expences, but the latter with small; but the excess is a
want of taste, and a vulgarity in profusion, and the defect